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IMPLEMENTING 
MODULAR 
A LEVELS 

This bulletin is designed to gi\'e 
information and guidance to colleges 
on the planning and deliver\' of 
modular GCE A levels. It also 
includes some material on the 
experiences of colleges which should 
be of interest to the Schc/Ol 
Curriculum and Assessment 
Authority (SCAA) and the 
Examination Boards. 

The present rules for CCE modular 
Advanced and Advanced 
Supplementary (AS) subjects were 
announced in 1993. Thc\' were 
included in the CCE A and AS Code 
of Practice published in Julv 1994 by 
SCAA. These rules have coincided 
with the introduction of cores for A 
and AS subjects and the consequent 
rolling programme of resubmission 
of syllabuses to SCAA for approwil. 
Examining Boards ha\x^ taken this 
opportunity to de\elop new 
modular syllabuses. 

Thi' first group of subjects approwd 
included English, English Literature, 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics and 
Mathematics. They wt're first taught 
from September 1994 , 



Conclusion 




The benefits of 
modular A levels 



The new syllabuses follow different rules 
from the previous experimental schemes. 
The guidance in this bulletin is based on 
how colleges were introducing modular 
A levels in the 1994-5 year. In our 
investigation 12 colleges completed 
questionnaires and 37 indiv/Jual subject 
returns were received. The findings were 
subsequently discussed with 
representatives of other colleges. 

This is designed for managers 
responsible for the t)verall co-ordiiitition 
of GCE A and AS programmes and 
subject specialists, particularly with the 
introduction of modular syllabuses 
from September 1996. The experiences 
of colleges here may also be useful for 
those colleges considering whether to 
offer modular syllabuses. 

Key features of the SCAA rules governing 

modular 6CE A/AS levels are: 

• there must be rules of combination of 
modules to ensure proper sequencing 
and coherence 

• there must be some form of synoptic 
assessment to test understanding of the 
connections between subject elements 

• each module must be assessed at full A- 
level standard 

• at least 30% of the total assessment 
must be through externally assessed 
terminal examinations. Here ‘terminal’ 
means after the final entry date which 
would be 14 February far summer 
examinations. Examinations could 
include written oral or practical work 

• each module must be at least 15 % of the 
total assessment 

• coursework is limited to 20%of the total 
assessment in most subjects 

• candidates may re-sit module 
examinations prior to the final award of 
the qualification. Each module result 
may be used for up to four years. The 
best result may be counted for the 
award, unless a module is being used to 
satisfy the terminal examination 
requirement, where the result must be 
counted whether or not It is the best one 

• once module results have been counted 
towards an A level, they cannot be used 
again (except for coursework modules) 



Whv have colleges introduced modular 
A levels and what do they see as the 
benefits? The reactions to these 
questions detailed below were obtained 
during the first year of the new 
syllabuses — attitudes may change with 
greater experience. 

Benefits for the 
student 

The conventional A le\'el, since it 
depends upon sampling from a large 
syllabus, does not always give each 
student the opportunity to demonstrate 
her cu* his knowledge, skill and 
understanding fully. Moreover, to some 
extent the student still relies on the 
question-spotting skills of the staff. 
Modular A levels do not remove these 
problems altogether but they can 
reduce the degree of uncertainty about 
what will be required in each 
examination. 

For a voung student starting a 
conventional A-U'vel programme, the 
two vears up to the external 
examinations seem to stretch far into 
the future. It is tempting tc’^ put off work 
in the expectation of catching up later 
but manv A-level syllabuses are so full 
and demanding that the opportunity to 
catch up never liappens. Modular A 
levels, on the other hand, provide more 
frequent external assessments with a 
much shorter timescale. Students realise 
that thev must work hard right from the 
beginning. Achieving interim success 
also: 

• maintains the motivation ot students 
who might otherwise lose heart and 
drop out 

• eiK'ouragc's studc'nts w ho ha\'e to take a 
break from their studies, pc'rhaps due to 
personal circumstances, to resume their 

sludit's 





• might encourage students whose 
personal circumstances force them to 
leave a full-time programme after 
gaining some modules, to continue 
studying part time 

• helps part-time students to move 
towards the A level a step at a time and 
at a pace which suits their situation, e.g. 
the demands of their job or childcare 
(conventional part-time evening classes 
often have a high drop-out rate) 

• gives real, external, feedback on 
performance which is early enough to 
influence the behaviour of students — 
failure in an early module can be 
salutary without being disastrous, since 
the module can be re-sat 

• provides shorter term targets which 
makes it easier for students to plan their 
study 

• makes choices of alternative modules, 
outside the subject core, more 
meaningful 

Colleges found that students on 
modular A-level courses were working 
harder, better motivated and better 
organised which seemed likely to lead 
to higher retention and better 
examination results. An unpublished 
evaluation of Wessex modular A-level 
scheme reached similar conclusions, 
although that scheme operated before 
the introduction of the present SCAA 
rules. 

The opportunity for staff to brief 
students for one or two module 
examinations at a time, rather than for 
the whole syllabus after five terms 
work, was also seen as beneficial. 

There are specific benefits where several 
subjects arc part of a common modular 
scheme, for example in the phvsical 
sciences. Here a student might start to 
study three subjects but could cash in 
modules to gain two subjects or a single 
subject using some modules from the 
abandoned subject(s), This can help a 
student who, for example, has to 



become a part-timer, to gain some credit 
for work which would otherwise be 
lost. 

Benefits for the 
college 

Predicted higher retention and 
achievement both carry financial 
benefits under FEFC funding 
methodology and would improve 
league table performance. Improved 
examination results and modularised 
programmes are both attractive to 
prospective students and would help a 
college compete for new students. 

Adopting modular assessment at A 
level also makes links with other 
programmes, such as GNVQs, easier. 
FEDA research has demonstrated 
significant overlaps between v.ertain A 
levels and GNVQs leading to the 
possibility of economies in planning 
and delivery. 

Some colleges identified modular 
syllabuses with modular delivery. The 
modular syllabus provides for modular 
assessment, It does not in itself dictate 
the detailed organisation of teaching 
and learning ( nor do conventional 
syllabuses). Therefore it is possible to 
teach .several modules together in an 
integrated way. Conversely, with 
traditional syllabuses the teaching and 
learning can be, and often is, broken 
down into modules by the college for 
delivery even though the assessment is 
not 'modular'. 

Tl'ie terminology here can be confusing. 
A simple way of resolving it would be 
to refer to assessment subdivisions of 
qualifications as units (as in NVQs and 
CiNVQs). The term module could then 
be used for a block of teaching and 
learning. To follow this convention, 
modular A levels would have to be 
renamed Tmitised' A levels. I'he 
organisation of teaching and learning 
would remain a matter for the college. 



Some of the colleges in the survey listed 
certain benefits of modular delivery, 
such as teaching A and AS groups 
together, which could also be achieved 
with conventional syllabuses . Years one 
and two could also be taught together, 
for at least some modules, where 
numbers were too small to run separate 
classes. 

Several of the colleges were beginning 
to unitise their curriculum along the 
lines of the Framework for Credit 
proposals originally published by FEU 
and now being taken forward by FEDa\. 
These colleges saw the introduction of 
the new modular A levels as a valuable 
part of that process. Two of the 
surveved colleges encourage students to 
take modules of additional subjects as 
enrichments to broaden their 
curriculum. 

Overall, modular A Levels seem to 
provide greater flexibility for both the 
student and programme management 
and delivery. 

The drawbacks to 
modular A levels 

/Vny college running modular A le\’els 
ought also to be aware of the problems 
that they bring. Our research identified 
the following. 

• ail modules are assessed at full A-le\’el 
standard but it may take some time for 
stucients nun'ing up from GCSE to 
adjust to this higher standard. Student^ 
mav not be working at the required 
level until well into the first year or 
even until the second year. Therefore 
module examinations should not be 
introduced too early in the programmes 

• students sometimes ha\(’ to make 
module examination entries before the 
results of earlier module examinations 
are known 



• where the college is introducing 
modular A levels as part of a wider 
whole-college modularised delivery 
strategy, tracking students through their 
various module combinations can be 
complex 

• there is an increase in administration, 
particularly in meeting Examination 
Board requirements. More time may 
needed for staff who are responsible for 
examination administration 

• higher examination fees 

• different syllabu.ses ha\’e different 
numbers of modules and examination 
periods at different points in the year. 
Taking some students out of an 
examination class in one subject to sit 
module examinations in another 
subject, can be very disruptive 

• the periodic need for examination 
rooms while classes are continuing in 
other subjects can cause real 
accommodation problems. Much time 
can be lost moving classes from room to 
room 

Some of the above problems would be 
easier to manage if there were a 
standard number of modules for all A- 
level modular syllabu.ses. 

• Some colleges are delivering the AS 
syllabus as the first year of a two year 
modular A-level programme. In the 
second vear it may be possible to go on 
to choose from alternative modules on 
the svllabus. At first sight this makes 
sense since the AS is nou’ largel\’ the 
subject core of the A le\'el. Ffowe\’er, 
the core can be very intellectually 
demanding and may be particularly 
abstract and theoretical. Where this is so 
it might not be the most appropriate 
part of the svllabus for first-year 
students. In some subjects it is a 
requirement that modules an> tackled in 
a particular sequence but colleges noted 
that conceptually more difficult 
modules were sometimes required to be 
taken first. 




There is a case for designing AS 
examinations to be specifically for first 
year students. This would enable the 
AS to be both Part One of an A level 
and a qualification in its own right. 
However, it would also cause a number 
of difficulties. If this new AS were to be 
made up largely of the subject core, it 
may be sensible to assess that core at a 
lower standard than that required in the 
terminal examinations. 

Such a change to AS subjects would 
also introduce another le\'cl in the 
qualifications structure which would 
put A levels out of alignment with the 
NCVQ framework for vocational 
qualifications. This would make it 
more difficult to align Advanced CJNVQ 
units and A levels since the former do 
not ha\'e first vear units assessed at a 
lower le\x'l. Moreover two AS levels 
would nc) longer be equivalent to an A 
\cvc\ for progression purposes. A better 
alternati\'C \vould be to give proper 
certification for each module in a 
standard six module A level. The option 
would remain of taking examinations 
for all six modules at the end of two 
vears for those that preferred the 
traditional approach. 

The proportion of a\'ailable time 
dex'oted to assessment is higher and 
could become excessi\'e although it mav 
also be fairer since students ha\*e more 
opportunity to demonstrate the 
learning they have gained 

Some colleges were concerned that talk 
I of modular A le\'els being easier might 
damage their credibilitv in the eves of 
parents, students and higher education. 
This issue is dealt with in some detail in 
the next section. It was pointed out that 
man\' universities ha\’e successfulK' 
de\'ek^ped modular degree programmes 
which include periodic assessment. 

They should therefore recognise their 
\'alue 



Where colleges described student 

reactions they were often favourable: 

‘considerable change of attitude to a 
difficult subject’ (Chemistry) 

‘100% choice for modular assessment’ 

‘passing one module positively reinforces 
the will to pass more’ 

‘students working harder at the start’ 

‘improved retention rate’ (Mathematics and 
Biology) 

‘increased numbers of students taking the 
subject’ (Physics) 

‘students like work that is packaged in 9 
week (approx.) units’ 

However some reservations were also 
expressed: 

‘students are finding the pace difficult’ 
(Psychology) 

‘late developers less pleased about being 
pressured early’ (Biology) 

‘many students take some time to adjust to 
the pressures of assessment’ 

‘students have problems with the pace of 
the course’ 

‘most students feel that early module 
examinations are set too soon’ 
(Business Studies) 

One college suggested that: 

‘less mature 16-19 do not like the 

assessment - they have to work’ 






Are modular A 
levels easier? 

It is not yet known how the 
performcince of students tackling the 
new syllabuses will compare with those 
doing conventional A levels. Howo\ er 
concerns have been expressed that they 
will prove to be easier. This is one of the 
matters that Sir Ron Dearing is 
investigating in his qualifications 
review. 

Eight of the 12 colleges surveyed felt 
that modular A levels were not easier 
and a further three either had mixed 
feelings or considered that it was too 
early to judge Only one college felt that 
they were easier, citing the fact that 
students could retake some modules if 
they had done badly. It was noted that 
some modular syllabuses were identical 
to conventional ones in the same 
subject. Here the differences lay in the 
number and timing of examinations 
and the retake possibilities. 
Conventional syllabuses can, of course, 
also be retaken but results from 
indix'idual papers cannot be carried 
forward. 

Candidates taking the modular route sit 
more external examinations and are 
examined on more of the syllabus. 

The results should therefore be a more 
tV'Xurate reflection of the candidate's 
grasp of the subject.The volume of 
material that must be committed to 
memory for any one set of module tests 
taken during the programme, is likely 
to be less than for the full terminal 
examinations of a conventional 
s\'llabus. However, in total, a student on 
a modular programme might be 
assessed on a greater volume of 
material. 

Should success rates turn out to be 
higher, this does not in itself mean that 
modular A levels are easier. Generally 
colleges expected students to do better 
at modular assessment for the reasons 
given earlier — harder work, tetter 
motivation and improved personal 



organisation. Students who failed early 
module examinations and resits, would 
not be entered for terminal 
examinations and therefore would not 
feature in statistics for success based on 
those examinations. This in itself would 
drastically reduce o\'erall failure rates. 
Students not achieving the required 
standard, would rethink their options 
and move on to something else. Since 
stud '.^nts who might fail conventional A 
Levc vould probably never be entered 
for terminal examinations in a modular 
scheme, conventional and modular 
examination statistics may not be 
coiuparable and should be treated with 
caution. 

Introducing modular A levels may also 
lead to improvements in the 
organisation and quality of teaching, as 
indicated later in this bulletin. 

In some respects modular A levels are 
harder. Students ha\'e to work 
consistently hard and as explained 
earlier, they are assessed at the full A 
level standard regardless of when 
examinations take place. They therefore 
have to be brought to the required 
standard earlier in a programme of 
modular asses.sment. 

rhe single set of final examination 
papers in a conventional A level puts 
great ps)'chological pressure upon 
candidates and can disadvantage those 
who are particularly prone to anxiety or 
who are ill on the dav concerned. With 
modular A levels this pressure is spread 
over several assessment points and 
gives resit possibilities. A hvpothesis 
which we have not tested, would be 
that modular A levels are easier in the 
sense that the psvchological pressure is 
less concentrated at the end of the 
programme and is therefore more 
manageable for the anxious candidate. 
On the other hand the pressure is 
greater in the earlier stages than with 
conventional syllabuses. Since modular 
examinations take place several times 
during the programme, students have 
more opportunity to improve their 
examination technique and to learn 
from mistakes. 






If part of the aim of A levels is to test 
the ability to cope with psychological 
pressure, perhaps this should be stated 
in the syllabus assessment aims. The 
conventional A level imposes very 
concentrated pressure for a few weeks, 
with an emphasis on retaining a large 
amount of material in the memory for a 
relatively short period. In the modular 
A level pressure is maintained more 
consistently throughout the two years 
and there is a fuller examination of the 
student's grasp of the subject. 

While the demands of syllabus content 
might be much the same between the 
two types of syllabus, pass rates and 
grades in conventional A levels may be 
as much about the ability of students to 
cope with a large amount of material at 
one session, as thev are about under- 
standing that material. If this is true, it 
raises the sensitive question of exactly 
what abilities underpin standards of 
examination performance at A level. 

Therefore, the issue is not so much 
'which approach is easier?' but rather 
'what qualities are we seeking to 
assess?' and 'which approach best 
examines these?' . On balance the 
modular approach seems to be the 
fairest and most effective way of 
assessing the all the qualities cited in 
the assessment objectives of the present 
syllabuses. 

It has also been pointed out that to 
reject modular assessment at A level 
while making it one of the design 
principles of NVQs and GNVQs would 
hinder parity of esteem between these 
qualifications and would make 
combining them or moving between 
them more difficult. 



College comments on the above issue 
included: 

‘the academic rigour is the same for 
modular and non modular but the modular 
assessment system is fairer’ 

‘students taking modular A Levels are more 
focused upon assessment and work harder 
to overcome difficulties’ 



Messages for A- 
level programme 
teams 

Syllabus and 
module selection 

If it is possible to select syllabuses with 
the same number of modules and test 
periods, this could assist the coherent 
modularisation of delivery across 
student programmes, and reduce 
disruption. 

Where there are optional modules 
within a syllabus, they should be 
selected in consultation with the 
students to encourage them to develop 
a sense of responsibility for their own 
learning. 

Modular assessment mnv not be the 
only reason for choosing a modular 
syllabus. For example, one of our 
respondents welcomcc, the claritv of the 
learning-outcomes approach introduced 
for the first time into a particular 
modular science .scheme. Modular 
mathematics syllabuses were seen to be 
more attractive because they included 
more modern mathematics (such as 
modelling) and gave more 
opportunities for meaningful (sic) 
coursework. 

The popularity of AS examinations is 
likely to increase as students are 
advised to gain an interim qualification 
after the first year or where a student 
decides to leave after one year. In other 
cases they may be used to accredit 
achievement in a subject that a student 
decides to drop after one year, perhaps 
because he or she has a changed career 
goal. 






Programme 

planning 

ModuUirisntion ivquiivs moiv dcUiiled 
progrnmmo plnnning, good 
communicnlions bolwcon slatt nnd 
olYcctivc teamwork. 

There i.s little leeway tor the late 
completion c)t assignments and se\’ere 
problems can arise it' the demands of 
different subjects conflict. Therefore 
homework and assignment planning 
across subjects is essential and 
schedules should be issued to students, 
giving them as much notice as possible. 

The timing of the first module test 
ree]Liires careful consideration. One 
college entered all its students early so 
that they would experience and 
understand the required standard, but 
this policy led to a high resit rate. More 
commonh’ it was felt to be best left until 
the second or even, in some subjects, 
the third term. In the latter case some ot 
the benefits of immediac}- in assessment 
can be lost Staff teacharg other subjects 
I must be kept fully informed about 

module examinations to enable them to 
plan their teaching to minimise 
disruption. 

Module resits are disruptive and 
expensi\-e. Although one college 
encouraged students tci resit if they had 
not received a grade A, others aimed to 
keep resits to a minimum. Colleges 

( should consider developing a polic\- 
limiting the number of resits that they 
would support. 

Modular A levels cipen up the 
possibility of giving students a choice 
between optional modules within the 
non-core part of a subject. In most 
centres it is likely that all the students 
undertaking a particular subject will 
tackle the same mcidules as a group; 
with, perhaps, scime scope lor 
negotiation within the group about 
module choice. If a centre were to offer 
module choices to indi\ idual stucU’nts 
while retaining traditional class 
teaching, group si/cs might be so small 
(hat the [irogriiinme could not hr 



resourced. A large college running 
para’lcl groups in popular subjects 
might be able to widen choice in those 
subjects without increasing costs but 
this is likely to be the exception. An 
alternative might be to offer some 
alternative modules through supported 
self study. One college also feared a loss 
of group identity if a large number of 
module routes were offered. 

The design of part-time day and 
evening programmes can be rethought, 
to enable students to learn at their own 
various rates. Success at ind:\’idual 
module examinations will help to 
maintain their motivation and reduce 
drop-out. Clearly this variation in pace 
could produce smaller teaching groups 
and increase deli\'er\’ costs. Introducing 
some flexible learning for at least part 
of the programme will be worth 
exploring as colleges gain more 
experience with the new syllabuses. 

Svnoptic assessment is an important 
issue for subject teams. At tlie moment 
it is not pcissible to gi\'e general ad\ ice 
on this issue since it is being tackled in 
different ways between diffeivnt 
subjects and Examining Boards. Since it 
is not requireel in non-modular 
syllabuses it is a new demand upon 
se’llabus designers and there is, as yet, 
little experience of it. 



Supporting students 

It is important that students arc full}’ 
aware of what the\' are taking on betore 
thev start their programme. 
Consequently, detailed pre-eourse 
information should be given to 
prc'jspectix e students to explain the 
teatures of the modular A le\’el being 
offered, F£videnee from colleges 
suggests that when given the choice 
most students opt for a mcKlular 
programme. Therefore prc-ccuirse 
information may alsi^i benefit 
recruitment. 






Students will need to develop their 
examination and study skills at an early 
stage, including the abilities to plan 
their learning and manage their time . 
I'hese skills should be dc\*eloped from 
the outset through subject and personal 
tutorials. One approach is to issue 
students with a planning folder, with 
examination dates and assignment 
requirements set out for them. It would 
include' a priwite study diary for the 
student to complete and discuss 
periodically with a tutor. Such a diar\' 
could include a week-bv-week 
countdown to module examination and 
coiirsework deadlines enabling the 
student to recognise the tight timescales 
at a glance. 

Personal tutorials should be concerned 
with planning and managing student 
learning. Therefore time will be 
required for indi\ndual and/or small 
group tutorials. The dexxdopment of 
Recording of Achie\x'ment procedures 
will help to de\'elop the student's 
personal organisation skills. 

'I'he teaching time a\'ailable to prepare 
students for resits is likely to be small. 
Colleges could consider de\'cloping 
module revision packages, in a self 
study format for use in learning centres. 

There is a danger that where students 
are taking con\'entional A le\'els 
alongside modular ones the former will 
suffer because completing work for 
modular subjects is seen as the more 
immediate necessity. On the other hand 
this mixed arrangement ma\' help some 
students to reduce the re\'ision 
requirements for module examinations 
and reduce the o\'erall pressure upon 
them when the\' sit their terminal 
examinations. 



Teaching and 
learning 



The respondents to our sur\'e\' reported 
that modularity was leading to better 
organised and more effective teaching. 
Some of this could have been achieved 
b\' the formal identification of teaching 
and learning modules within 
conventionalh' examined syllabuses but 
the discipline c)f module examinations 
does seem to have provided an 
important external incentive for staff. 

new and more precise schemes of work 
are required to ensure that module 
examination deadlines are met. In the 
colleges sur\*eyed these schemes are 
now being used more effectively to plan 
and guide teaching and learniiv; 

careful planning and teaching which 
link modules are needed to combat the 
danger of fragmentation within a 
subject 

module tests help to standardise the 
quality of internal assessment across 
teaching groups 

the transition from GCSH to Adevel 
standards of work must be accelerated. 
Some colleges ha\x' designed their own 
modules for deli\'erv at the start of the 
programme to aid this transition 

a fasU'r pace ot work is demanded in 
year one of a two year programme 
than in a conventional A level 

where there is more than one teaching 
group in a subject, team teaching and 
the mo\'ement of staff between groups 
to teach specialist modules, can help to 
raise standards 



modularity pren'ides an opportunit\' io 
impro\'e the management and quality 
of teaching resources. One approach is 
for each member of staff io organise 
and prepare the resources for particular 
modules which are then shared bv the 
whole team 
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practical work, including field work 
needs very careful planning. 
Modularisation should help staff to 
improve the integration of this work 
into the rest of the programme at 
appropriate points 



Messages for 
college 
curriculum 
managers 

No strong college-wide models of good 
practice have emerged from this 
research to date but an overall college 
policy towards modularisation, 
including a specific strategy for 
modular A levels, would be a good 
start. The following need to be 
considered; 

• informing school liaison, admissions 
and guidance staff about modular 
developments and ensuring that they 
communicate with A-le\’el subject 
leaders 

• informing feeder schools, prospective 
students and their parents 

• manv staff will be new to the teaching 
of modular A levels and some subject 
teams mav be considering introducing 
modular syllabuses in their subjects for 
the first time. They would benefit from 
staff development before irrevocable 
decisions are made about the choice ot 
syllabus and before detailed planning of 
the delivery begins. This might include 
briefings from staff who have already 
implemented them and a visit to 
another college that had done so 

• preparing some written guidance notes 
for staff including SCAA's rules and a 
checklist of priorities 

• reviewing the ade<.|uacy ot examination 
arrangements, including administrative 
staffing, accommodation and a policy 
on re-sit fees 



reviewing the teaching time allocated 
per subject. In some colleges this has 
been cut in recent years. Some staff feel 
that they need more time because the 
assessment demands are reducing 
teaching time — practical work in 
particular can be squeezed 

developing supported self- study 
packages for students preparing to resit 
modules. Should these be accessed 
through a central learning support 
centre? 

whether the choice of syllabus and 
examination board should be left to the 
subject teachers or whether restrictions 
should be imposed to create a common 
pattern of number of modules and 
examination periods. Staff should be 
encouraged to 'shop around' and 
compare the merits of the different 
syllabuses on offer. However, final 
syllabus choice may have to be 
determined by the compatibility of 
examination dates with those of the 
other modular subjects that are being 
offered. Syllabuses selected may need to 
meet the needs of both students mature 
enough to cope with early assessment 
and those who need more time to adjust 

• whether A-level modules should be 
made available to students as 
curriculum enhancements to broaden 
their education 

• the scheduling of regular A Level staff 
meetings to consider matters such as 
those raised in the 'Messages for the A- 
level Programme Team' section of this 
bulletin 

• working o exploiting the overlaps, 
complementarity and contrasts 
between A levels and other unitised 
qualifications notably CNVQs and 
OCN units. This may require a common 
timetable 
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Six of our survey respondents hud some 
experience in gaining OCN 
accreditation for units that tht'v 
designed to ha\'e similar content to a 
conventional A level. This is 
paiticularly useful for part-time 
st<.;dents, as it gi\'es accreditation for 
learning e\'en where the student s 
unable to complete the A level. Here the 
same modules of teaching prepare 
students for both OCN and A-level 
assessments. 

Some colleges may be acli\'elv unitising 
all assessment and/or modularising all 
teaching and learning. Othi'rs ma\' be 
thinking of doing so. Issues of units and 
modules are explored in the suite of 
I'HU/ FhDA publications entitled A 
rnmicu'ork for Credit and 
modularisation is the subject of current 
I-hDA resea rcli. 

Increasing 
flexibility for 
learners 

The modular approach could be 
de\’eloped to create a more flexible 
qualification that would better meet the 
needs of individual learners. The 
existing rules do allow for a range of 
approaches but some changes to the 
rules could bring additional benefits. 

At present modules can be held for up 
to four years. If the rules were changed 
to allow the accreditation of indix’idual 
modules some of them could be used 
to improve the quality of a range of 
programmes. Contrasting units could 
give breadth, complementarv units 
could be used to extend the application 
of theory, give greater theoretical 
content to a vocational area and to add 
new skills, feloretn’er students who 
ha\'e had to lea\’e college prematurely 
could gain credit for their learning. 



Standardising the number of modules 
at six would make it easier to combine 
.A-level moduhes with CNVQ units into 
ba I a need p rog ra m m es. 

What are A levels 
for? 

It would ho holpful it tho purposes of 
the CjCIi A-le\'ei qiuilifictilion could he 
cl greed and clearlv set out. Those could 
then torm the basis of a proper design 
specification that examining bodies 
could use to create qualifications and 
assessment regimes that were fit for 
purpose. 

Among these purposes shouai he those 
of preparing students for adult life, 
citizenship, higher education, 
employment, and lifelong learning. 
Many of the most important qualities 
and skills required tor such progression 
are not o\'erlly stated aims of A-le\-el 
syllabuses. Moreover some of the 
qualities that they actually test, nolahlv 
the ability to hold large amounts of 
knowledge in the memory for a 
relatively short period of time, may 
now he among the less important ones 
tor adult and working life. 

Students are more likely to work hard 
to de\'elop the identified qualities if 
these are assessed. While a range of 
assessment techniques are already in 
use at A le\'el, these could be extended 
further if the present restrictions on 
ccuirsework were ea.sed. Skills such as 
project planning, technical report 
writing, leadership and teamw'ork are 
important to develop but are difficult to 
assess properly in formal written 
examinations. 
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Modular A levels, with sufficient 
scope for coursework to enable the full 
range of student skills to be assessed, 
could play a central role in a national 
qualifications framework. Such a 
framework combining general with 
vocational qualifications could be 
flexible enough to meet the needs of 
individual students and to develop the 
understanding, knowledge and skills 
required for our national economic 
development. 



Conclusion 



Modular A levels are popular with both 
students and colleges. There is 
optimism that they will help to reduce 
drop out and lead to more students 
achieving good A-level passes. But 
introducing them is not without its 
problems. Careful planning and co- 
ordination are lequired. When 
introduced properly they should help to 
improve the quality of teaching and 
learning. Thev have the potential to 
contribute to a more flexible curriculum 
in vN'hich it becomes easier to combine 
them with vocational qualifications. 

Should pass rates improve, there may 
be a tendency to assume that modular 
A levels are an easy option. This is not 
the experience of colleges and their 
students so far. If we were aiming to 
use A levels to select a small elite, 
increased pass rates would not be 
welcome. If, howewer, we recognise that 
Britain needs to improve educational 
performance, both for the benefit of the 
economy and the individual learner, 
modular assessment could make an 
important contribution. 

Modular A levels hold out the 
possibility of higher success rates 
without compromising the level of 
knowledge, understanding and skill 
required. 



FEDA would welcome feedback from 
readers of this bulletin to inform its 
future work. Please send any comments 
to; 

Gordon Holding 
Development Officer 
FEDA West Midlands 
University of Wolverhampton 
Gorway Road 
Walsall 

West Midlands WSl 3BD 
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Further 

information 



The The FEU /FEDA Framcicovk for 
Credit publications are as follows: 

A Frmucwork for Credit: A eoJiuiiou 
fro}}ieu’>ork for post-14 ediicotiou aud 
truiui}!^ for the tioeiity- first ceuturi/ (FEU 
1995) 

Fraiueieork Guide! iues 1: Levels, credit 
value mid the aivurd of credits (FEU 1995) 

Fnuueieork Cuideliues 2: Leuniiiu^ 
outcouieSr unit'. s aud modules (FEU /FEDA 
1995) 

f ramework Paper 1: Modularisation , 
uuitisatioii aud flexibility: a credit-based 
approach (FEDA D'95) ‘ 
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